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SANITARY HOUSE FURNISHING. 

By Glenn Brown, A. A. I. A., 

Consulting Architect for House Sanitation, Washington, D. C. 
THE KITCHEN, CONCLUDED-PART III. 

The pipes for conveying hot and cold water, 
for waste and ventilation are held out from the 
■wall by metal holders, at the same time they are 
separate from each other. (See illustration accom- 
panying Part II.) 

Never box or case up ; put wooden borders or 
lids on sinks, wash trays or pipes. This is the 
first lesson to be learned in reference to plumbing 
fixtures, and when learned, to be strictly followed. 
Wood itself absorbs filthy matter, and the joints 
form places in which dirt can collect. Fig. 9 




PlO. 9.— THE DOOR OPEN, A PEEP BENEATH A BOXED KITCHEN SINK. 

shows a boxed kitchen sink with the door thrown 
open, and the variety of objects to be seen therein. 

The sink and laundry tubs must be set on 
metal legs or brackets. Legs are to be preferred, 
as with them fixtures can be placed some distance 
from the wall. The space between the sink and 
the wall can thus be kept clean, and it will not 
'form a harbor for insects. 

It is hard, for one who has never noticed, to 
realize the amount of dirt that can collect on the 
back of a kitchen sink or laundry tub. Sinks may 
be bought of dealers, made of iron (plain, painted, 
galvanized or enameled), steel, copper, and solid 
porcelain. I value them in the order in which 
they are named. A porcelain sink set on metal 
legs makes a cleanly object, at the same time is 
pleasing to the eyes. In England, slate and soap- 
stone sinks are in use, and I consider them prefer- 
able to anything we have, except the solid porce- 
lain ones. The sink shown in the kitchen illustra- 
tion of last issue is intended to represent one of 
porcelain, with a slate drip-tray. This tray, in- 
stead of resting directly on the sink, rests on three 
small posts, allowing ample room for a wash-rag 
and soap. Beneath the sink is a tile safe to catch 
and carry off all splashing or overflowing from the 
sink. 

The sink is set far enough from the wall to 
allow the space behind it to be cleaned. A splash- 
board has been omitted for the same reason. The 
kitchen wall, being impervious, will form a splash- 
board in itself. 

To avoid "hammering" in the pipes when the 
faucets are suddenly closed, they are provided 
with air cushions, the body of which is glass ; and 
when the air in them has been absorbed the fact 
can be seen. The water can be drained by means 
of the stop and waste-cock at the bottom, and the 
cylinder again filled with air, by means of the 




small air-cock at the top. The trade supply wash- 
trays of wood, iron (painted, galvanized and enam- 
eled), soapstone and solid porcelain. The latter are 
the most pleasing to the eye, and in fact the most 
cleanly. When set out from the wall on metal 
legs, with no wooden covers or borders, they form 
a wash-tray than which nothing better need be 
desired. Soapstone is the best material for a moder- 
ate-priced wash-tray. Wood should never be used. 
Kitchen tables have an unnecessary number of 
drawers, and amount of framing and turning about 
them. The sketch (Pig. 10) shows the use to which 
drawers, slides, and the other concealed parts usual 
in kitchen tables, are put. The usual ledger-board 
forms a complete shield, encircling the table, be- 
hind which bugs can hide and dirt collect. 
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Figs. 11 and 12.— kitchen tables without drawers ok 
concealed parts. 

The suggestions given in the cuts (Figs. 11, 12 
and 13) discard the ledger-board, and have no con- 
cealed spaces. Hinged flaps, shelves or tables are 
never clean in the joints. Make shelving open. 




Fig. 10.— one op the uses op the present kitchen table. 



Fig. 13.— kitchen table with metal legs. 

Closed cupboards are never really a necessity. 
When they are in the house, kitchen utensils are 
easily put away into the dark, uncleaned. Thus a 
premium is put on carelessness. Where always visi- 
ble, the pride of both the servant and housekeeper 
are called into play. 

A design for a set of shelves is shown in the per- 
spective sketch of kitchen. It is kept away from 
the wall by projecting knobs. 

As a substitute for drawers in tables and 
dressers, I offer metal boxes, made suitable in shape 
for what they are to contain. All parts (except 
the inside) of these boxes are visible, as well as the 
shelf on which they rest. Such boxes would al- 
ways be found more convenient and -cleanly than 
drawers. They would never be hard to take out 
of place or to put into place. (Fig. 14.) 

The construction of the garbage crematory is 
illustrated because such an arrangement in con- 
nection with the range is a novelty. By turning 
the damper the fire from the range will pass 
through it on its way to the chimney. When the 
refuse is thoroughly dry it can be dumped into 
the fire and destroyed. (Pigs. 15 and 16.) 




Fig. 14.— to be used in kitchen in place op table drawers. 

The laundry, in the illustration of last month, 
has a tile floor. A good /floor, cheaper than the 
tile, can be made of cement and sand mortar in 




Figs. 15 and 16 —section op crematory attachment to range. 
A, smoke plue ; B, damper : C, garbage pot ; D, spring against 
hinged bottom ; E, bod to open the bottom. 

equal parts. The floor should drain to one point, 
where the waste water can be carried off. The 
dining-room and pantry are intimately connected 
with the kitchen, and they will receive attention 
in the next article. 



Architects should be interested in the deco- 
rative and economical aspects of heating the house, 
and a substitute for a furnace in a house where 
furnaces are not quite convenient, is a desirable 
and profitable discovery. And yet no one can term 
the Baltimore Heater a discovery. Its name has 
floated before the eyes of a generation or more, 
and its warmth has inspired many "free adver- 
tisements" through the plaudits of its advocates. 
Well, the Baltimore has taken improvements upon 
itself. It has followed in the wake of the times, 
and introduced so many new features that it is 
practically entirely new, excepting that its old qual- 
ities for heating are still in violent activity. 

Messrs. B. C. Bibb & Son, the manufacturers 
of the Baltimore, whose address will be found in 
our advertisement pages, have so demonstrated the 
possibilities of maximum heat with minimum fuel 
that the saving in expenditure for coal and kindred 
artificial aids to temporary comfort, is said to be 
something remarkable. For small houses especially 
is the Baltimore well adapted, for it will heat the up- 
per rooms as well as the one in which it is placed. 
When one considers the even temperature result- 
ing from its use, and then looks at the open grate- 
like appearance of the stove, one is disposed to 
ask, what else can be desired. 



Mr. Comstock has made another visit upon the 
booksellers and picture-stores, this time in pursuit 
of "Music, Sacred and Profane", which his instincts 
have shown him to be rather more worldly than 
holy. The book and picture men, it is understood, 
have made common cause in this case, and propose 
to test the power of this meddlesome fellow. 



Some hall lamps are now mounted with volutes, 
at each angle, from which hang, in Chinese fashion, 
cards, balls and tassels, at a convenient distance, 
falling below the base. 



